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sidering him an adventurer and an opportunist. Mary Anne, of
course, understood Gladstone extremely well. He was just an
ordinary male man excusing his male mannishness through a
variety of moral hoodoos. For some unfathomable reason
Gladstone, a great vital physical personality with an outstanding
brain, seemed to deplore physical vitality and took shelter
behind the Church. Perhaps his father, serving as a lad in his
grandfather's shop, acquired some sort of inferiority complex
and passed it on to Gladstone. Odd that a man who had been
birched at Eton should nourish an inferiority complex. Most of
the booming of Gladstone, to which his contemporaries became
so accustomed, represented merely the old custom of whistling
in the dark.

It now became abundantly clear that the political protagonists
of the future would be Gladstone, the Liberal leader, and
Disraeli, the Conservative, Catherine, the daughter of im-
memorial Glynnes, against Mary Anne, whose father climbed
into the Royal Navy through the hawse hole, fought under Sir
John Jervis, and died on active service.

Disraeli's Government became heir to a sea of troubles, the
evergreen Irish problem in particular, Gladstone wished to dis-
establish the Irish Church. He put down three resolutions on
religious questions and an amendment by Stanley was lost by
sixty votes. The Queen did not wish the Government to resign.

There was also the Abyssinian War, concerning which Disraeli
concocted a purple sentence in which he described Napier
as "leading the elephants of Asia, bearing the artillery of Europe,
over African passes which might have startled the trapper and
appalled the hunter of the Alps." It ended in the destruction of
King Theodore's capital, whereupon the British force left
Abyssinia.

The Queen's kindness to Disraeli and Mary Anne con-
tinued. She sent flowers to Mary Anne for Dizzy through
Princess Christian, and Mary Anne replied suitably. The pen
was the pen of Mary Anne, but the style that of Disraeli. Mary
Anne would never have thought of writing that the perfume of the
flowers was enhanced by the condescending hand of the sender.

The Queen thereupon sent Mr. Disraeli a few more flowers,
and Mr. Disraeli presented the Queen with his novels. Things
were getting on. That year the Queen published Leaves from
the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, and Disraeli coined a
a phrase about "We authors, Ma'am."

In 1868 a general election took place. Gladstone, defeated
in Lancashire, took refuge at Greenwich. The Liberal majority